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Although we have, through the medium of the 
Kaleidoscope, published some hundreds of tales or 
romances, either original, or selected from the best 
sources, we have seldom or never met with one 
which we have perused with more pleasure than the 
following. Although, as a whole, it is new to us, 
most of the incidents are to be found interspersed in 
works which we have somewhere perused ; a circum- 
stance which is, however, of very little importance. 
The author of “ Selico” has most judiciously com- 
bined his incidents so as to produce a highly moral 
and pathetic story, rising in interest from its com- 
mencement to its termination. 

' The subject presents an excellent ground-work 
for a drama, or melo-drama, as the story abounds 
with plot and incident, which, heightened by power- 
ful acting and appropriate scenery, could not fail to 
render “ Selico” a most popular piece. 


SELICO; OR, LOVE AND DUTY. 


(Translated from the French.) 


—— ie 


The following beautiful tale was translated from the 
French, by a literary gentleman, who fell a victim to the 
absurd practice of duelling. Another translation has been 
in existence for many years, but it is very inferior to this. 


Not far from the city of Sabir, which is the capital of 
Juida, situated on the coast of Guinea, in 1727, resided a 
poor widow named Darina: she was the mother of three 
sons, whom she had brought up with a tenderness rarely 
exercised in these climates, where children are rather re- 
garded as objects of commerce, and sold as slaves by their 
unnatural parents, than as their own legitimate offspring. 
The eldest of these sons was named Guberi; the second, 
Telone; and the youngest Selico. They were amiable 
and intelligent, and were filially attached to their mother, 
who, already infirm, depended entirely on their affectionate 
cares. The wealth of this family consisted of a cabin and 
a small contiguous field appropriated to the cultivation of 
maize, which was their principal sustenance. 


With the return of each morning one of the brothers 
went to the chase, another tilled the ground, and the third 
remained with the aged Darina. In the evening they all 
reassembled at their cabin. The hunter displayed the 
game he had obtained, the agriculturist produced the fruits 
of his toil, and he who remained to protect his mother had 
also, in the meantime, provided the evening’s repast. 
They all supped together, and the sons strove to rival each 
other in affectionate attention to their parent. The supper 


pursued their avocations with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
Selico, the junior brother, frequently went to the city and 
offered a tribute of fruits for his family at the temple of the 
principal god of the country. This god was a large snake, 
of that species called felitches, which are not poisonous, 
but on the contrary devouring venomous reptiles, and con- 
sequently so venerated in Juida that it is deemed a crime 
to kill one of them. From this circumstance, these ani- 
mals are exceedingly numerous. In the interior of the 
cities and villages, and even in the midst of the habitations, 
they are to be met with at every step. They eat familiarly 
at the tables of their idolaters, and sleep undisturbed upon 
their hearths. 


Among the youths of Juida, Selico was considered pre- 
eminently beautiful, as well as pre-eminently virtuous. 
His eye was large and eloquent, his skin smooth and 
polished, and his form graceful and finely modelled. In 
the temple of the Big Snake he had seen Berissa—the 
young and lovely Berissa, who was the daughter of the 
chief high priest, and by her beauty and her attractions 
exceeded all her companions. Selico conversed with her, 
wooed her, loved her, and was beloved. Every Wed- 
nesday, the day consecrated to worship and repose, he re- 
paired to the temple of the idol, and feasted his soul in 
passing the day adjacent to his dear Berissa. Hespoke of 
his mother, of his love—and of the happiness they would 
enjoy when united. At such moments Berissa would 
endeavour to suppress the sigh which rose to her bosom, 
for that happy period, whilst the aged Faralko, her sire, 
embraced the lovers, and promised a speedy consumma- 
tion to their hopes. 


At length the long anticipated day was named, and the 
mother and brothers of Selico had prepared the cabin for 
the betrothed couple. But just at this moment, the fa- 
mous Truro Andati, king of Dahomy, whose rapid con- 
quests have been celebrated even in Europe, invaded the 
kingdom of Ardra, exterminated its inhabitants, and was 
advancing at the head of a powerful army towards the 
kingdom of Juida, when his career was for a while arrested 
by a large river which bordered that dominion. 


The king of Juida was a weak and coward ruler, 
governed entirely by his women and his ministers.—He 
neglected to confront his troops with those of the invader, 
and relying on the supremacy of his gods for his defence, 
he collected and placed on the border of the river all the 
Jelitches he could collect as the talisman of his safety. 
The Dahomian, surprised and enraged to combat only 
with reptiles, threw himself and his followers into the 
flood, gained the opposite shore, and either cut to pieces 
or roasted upon coals all the sacred animals he met with. 
On this the King of Juida, despairing of any further effort 
to save himself, abandoned his capital and fled for safety 
and concealment to a remote island, whilst the conquerors 
spread themselves over bis empire, burning crops, cities, 
and villages, and massacreing, without mercy, all living 
things. 

Few of the inhabitants escaped the dreadful carnage. 
The three brothers, at the approach of the conquerors, 
placed their mother on their shoulders and sought shelter 





finished, they received her benediction, retired to rest upon 
their mats side by side, and with the dawn of day again | 


in the forests. Selico would not quit Darina while she 


dear Berissa, he ran to Sabi, anxious to ascertain her fate, 
—to save or perish with her. Sabi had been taken by the 
Dahomians. 


The streets were deluged with blood; the houses pillaged 
and demolished; the palace of the king, the temple of 
the snake, were alike nothing, save a smoking heap of 
ruins, strewed with dead bodies, whose heads the barba- 
rians, according to the custom, had carried away with them. 
The unfortunate Selico, in despair, called upon death to 
terminate his misery. 


He wandered over the horrid wreck in search of Berissa 
and Faralko, calling on them by name with cries of an- 
guish, and in vain attempting to discover them among so 
many mutilated trunks. After having consecrated four 
days tothis dreadful search, and doubting not that Berissa 
and her father had become the victims of the merciless in- 
vaders, he returned to his mother, whom he found still 
in the forest, where he left her, with his brothers. The grief 
depicted on his countenance, and his disordered appearance, 
alarmed the sad family. They wept at his misfortunes, 
and strove to console him, but he seemed insensible to all 
tenderness, and refused to eat, as if he had resolved to ter- 
minate his existence by starvation. Guberi and Telone, 
instead of calling him to himself by reason and caresses, 
showed him their aged parent, who had neither house to 
shelter her, nor food to sustain her; nothing in the world 
but her children; and then inquired if, at such asight, he 
had not the courage to live ? 


Selico was moved, and promised to endeavour sharing 
with them the tender cares which they afforded their poor 
mother. They accordingly built a cabin, but, deprived of 
their bows and arrows, and of the necessary utensils, which 
in their flight they could not carry with them, they soon felt 
the wants of the most extreme misery. Fruits are rare in 
these forests, and the prodigious number of monkeys by 
which they are infested, contended with the brothers for 
the little that was to be obtained. They had neither 
implements of husbandry, nor seed to sow. The rainy 
season commenced, and famine presented itself in its most 
appalling aspect. Darina, resting herself upon a bed of 
dried leaves, suffered no complaints to issue from her 
lips, but silently awaited the death she felt approaching. 
Her sons were exhausted for want of food; they could not 
get into the woods, inundated as they were in all parts. 
They set snares for the little birds that approached the 
hut ; and when they were fortunate enough to catch one 
of them, which rarely happened, assuming a smile they 
presented it to their mother, who would not eat of it unless 
her children partook with her. 


Three months thus passed without any change in their 
dreadful situation. At length the brothers held a consul- 
tation together. Guberi proposed that one should sell the 
other to the Europeans, and purchase with the money some 
maize, and instruments of agriculture, together with such 
things as were necessary to preserve their parent. A 
mournful silence was the answer of the two brothers. To 
be separated, to quit each other for ever, to become the 
slave of the whites! the idea made them shudder. ** Who 
shall be sold ?” cried Telone, with a melanchsiy accent. 
*‘ The lot shell be decided,” replied Guberi, ** by throw- 
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ing three different-sized stones into an earthen pot; he 
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who chooses the smallest shall be the unfortunate.” —** No, 
my brother,” interrupted Selico ; ‘* fate has already de- 
termined; it is I; I am the most miserable: you forget 
that I have lost Berissa, and that you alone prevented me 
from dying by saying I should be useful to my mother: 
the time has come; sell me.” 

Guberi and Telone in vain endeavoured to oppose the 
generous design of their brother. Selico would not hearken 
to their prayers, refused to abandon his fate, and threatened 
to go alone if they obstinately denied to conduct him. At 
length the two brothers consented. It was agreed that 
Guberi should remain with Darina, and that Telone should 
accompany Selico to a fort of the Hollanders, receive the 
price of his liberty, and return immediately with the pro- 
visions they wanted. During this arrangement, Selico 
was the only one who did not weep; but it required all 
his firmness to restrain his tears when he prepared to quit 
his mother, to bid her an eternal adieu, and embrace her 
for the last time. He deceived her by saying he would 
soon return with Telone, as they were only going to visit 
their old cabin, and see if they could not inhabit it again. 
The good widow believed him. She, however, could 
scarcely tear herself from the arms of her children; she 
trembled at the dangers they were about to encounter, and 
by an involuntary presentiment, ran after Selico, when he 
had disappeared. 

The brothers arrived in a few days, at the city of Sabi. 
The carnage had ceased, and peace began to animate the 
place. The king of Dahomy, tranquil possessor of the 
states of Juida, in order to make commerce flourish, in- 
vited several English and French merchants to his court, 
to whom he sold his prisoners, having previously distri- 
buted among his soldiers their lands. Telone soon found 
a merchant who offered one hundred crowns for his 
younger brother. As he hesitated, trembling in all his 
limbs at the horrid idea of the traffic, in which he was en- 
gaged, a trumpet was sounded, and a public crier pro- 
claimed, in aloud voice, that the king of Dahomy promised 
2 reward of four hundred ounces of gold to him who should 
deliver, alive, a negro, who, the night before, had dared to 
profane his seraglio, and had escaped, towards the morn- 
ing, and passed his guards. 

Selico, hearing the proclamation, motioned to his bro- 
ther not to conclude with the merchant ; and, taking him 
aside, said, in a firm voice, ** Thou hast promised to sell 
me, and I have vowed to save my mother, but the trifling 
sum this white offers cannot make her rich. Four hundred 
ounces of gold would be a great fortune to Darina, and 
you and we must have it, my brother; conduct me im- 
mediately to the king, for the culprit he seeks. Do not 
start; I know as well as thou the punishment that awaits 
me; I have calculated its duration ; it will not last more 
than an hour: when my mother brought me into the 
world, she suffered a much longer time.” 

Telone, horror-struck for a time, was speechless; but 
recovering himself a little, he fell at the feet of Selico; 
he pressed him, he supplicated him by the name of his 
mother, by all that he held dear, to renounce his design. 
‘+ Of whom do you speak ?” returned Selico, with a bitter 
smile. ‘1 have lost Berissa, and I wish to rejoin her; I 
gave my mother by this act; I make my brothers richer 
than ever, and escape a life of servitude and wretchedness. 
My choice is made; I am fixed and resolute. Do not 
attempt to dissuade me, or alone I’ll go and deliver myself 
into the tyrant’s hands, and thou wilt then lose the fruits 
of my death, and protract the misery of her who gave us 
life.*” 

intimidated by the air, and the tone with which Selico 
pronounced these last words, Telone dared not reply, but 
obeying his brother, he tied his arms behind his back, and, 
bathed in tears, led the way to the palace of the king. 

They were soon conducted into the presence of the 
monarch, whom, magnificently dressed, and covered with 
gold and precious stones, they found reclining upon a 
couch, his head supported on the bosom of his favourite. 
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His ministers, nobles, and officers, superbly habited, were 
posted within a few paces of him. The bravest of them 
were distinguished by necklaces of human teeth, each of 
which denoted victory. The doors of the apartment were 
guarded by armed females. Vases of wines and liquors 
were placed at a small distance from the king, and the 
place was paved with the skulls of his enemies. 

‘* Sovereign of the world,”’ said Telone, bowing down 
to the earth, ** I come to deliver into thy hands’”—unable 
to proceed, his voice died upon his lips. 

The king interrogated him, but unable to speak, Selico 
replied for him :— 

‘* King of Dahomy,” said he, *‘ thou seest before thee a 
wretch, who, hurried away by an unlawful passion, pene- 
trated last night into the seraglio. He who now has 
brought me before thee had been so long my friend that I 
did not hesitate to confide my secret tohim. But zeal for 
thy service has made him treacherous to friendship. He 
surprised me sleeping, and binding me as you see, con- 
ducted me hither to receive bis recompense. Give him his 
reward.” 

The king, without deigning to reply, beckoned to one 
of his ministers, who seized Selico and delivered him to 
the female guards, and gave the four hundred ounces of 
gold to Telone. The latter took the money, which chilled 
him with horror to touch, and purchasing some provisions, 
hastened precipitately from the city to carry the food, 
bought by a brother’s blood, to his famishing mother. 

Already, by order of the monarch, they prepared the 
means, used in Juida, for punishing adulterers. 

Two large ditches are dug at a little distance apart. In 
one is placed the faithless wife, tied to a stake, and all the 
women of the seraglio, arrayed in their finest habits, car- 
rying vases of boiling water upon their heads, advance in 
measured steps, to the sound of flutes and tabors, and 
throw it upon the head of the poor victim, until she has 
expired. 

The other contains a pile of wood, above which, across 
two iron bars, is laid the other criminal ; at such a height, 
that when the pile is lighted, the extremity of the flames 
can only reach him, that his torments may be protracted 
for a long period. 

The place was filled with spectators. The soldiers of 
Andati, under arms, formed a square battalion bristling 
with guns and spears. The priests in their ritual vest- 
ments attended, to lay their hands upon the culprits and 
devote them to death. The unfortunate pair approached 
at different sides, led by the female warriors. Selico, calm 
and resigned, marched with head erect and firm step. 
Coming near the pit, he could not refrain from casting his 
eyes towards the companion of his fate. What was his 
surprise, what was his grief, in recognising Berissa! Ut- 
tering a wild shriek, he endeavoured to spring towards 
her, but his executioners restrained him. His first 
feeling s@on gave way to indignation. ‘ Unfortunate 
that I'am,” said he inwardly, ** whilst I wept for, whilst 
I sought to die, in the hope of rejoining her in another 
world, she was among the vile mistresses of an usurper,— 
contending for the heart of a tyrant. Not satisfied with 
disregarding the vows of eternal love made to me, she was 
yet unfaithful to her master! Perfidious woman! She 
merits the name of adultress, and the punishment that 
awaits her. O! my mother, it is for you alone I die—it is 
of you alone I would think !” 

At the same instant the unfortunate Berissa seeing Seli- 
co, pierced the air with her cries, called the priests towards 
her, and declared in a loud voice, that he who was to perish 
with her was not the person who had profaned the seraglio ; 
she swore by the face of heaven, by its thunder, by every 
thing that was sacred, he was not the culprit. Intimidated 
by her earnestness the priests suspended the punishment, 
and hastened to bring the king to the spot. 

Indignation and wrath were painted on the front of 
Andati, as he approached towards Berissa. ‘* Slave,” 
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love of thy master, thou whom I would have elevated to 
the rank of my first wife, and whom I have condescended 
to let live notwithstanding thy refusal, what is thy scheme, 
in daring to deny the crime of thy paramour? If yon slave 
is not the accomplice, name him then, abandoned girl; 
give him up to my justice, and I will free the guiltless,” 

‘* King of Dahomy,” answered Berissa, ** I could not 
accept thy heart; for mine was not my own to give thee in 
return. I have not feared to tell thee so. Dost thou think 
that she who refused thy crown, would resort to a mean 
falsehood in the t of death? I have avowed the 
truth. A man did enter my apartment last night, but it 
was not he that stands bound there. 
mand of me his name. I neither ought, nor will declare 
it. Iam ready todie. I swear again, king of Dahomy, 
this man is innocent, and if you destroy him, his blood wil! 
fall upon your head. Set him at liberty ; and punish me, 
I have nothing more to say.” 

The king was struck with the words of Berissa, and with 
the firmness with which she uttered them, and even as. 
tonished at the secret repugnance he felt to shed blood; 
but recollecting that Selico had accused himself, and 
attributing to love the interest that Berissa testified for 
him, all his fury returned.—He made a sign to the execu- 
tioners ;—immediately the wood:pile was lighted; the 
women advanced with the vases of boiling water, when 
an old man, breathless, covered with wounds and dust, 
pressed through the crowd and fell at the feet of the king, 

** Stay, stay,” he cried ; ** tis I,—I alone who am guilty; 
it was’ I who scaled the walls of thy seraglio to carry of 
my daughter. I was the priest of the god, who is here 
adored ; my daughter was savagely torn from my arms 
and conducted to thy palace. Since that mournful period, 
I have endeavoured to find an opportunity of rescuing her 
from thy hands. Lastnight I succeeded in gaining her 





perceived our intent and prevented us. 
difficulty escaped, and not without being pierced several 
times with their arrows, as thou canst see by these bleeding 


with my daughter, for whom alone I desired to live.” 


demanded of Selico what motive could induce him to seek 


not to reveal every thing to him. 
fortunes, the indigence of his mether, the resolution he had 
taken to gain the four hundred ounces of gold. Berissa, 
her father, the people, nay even the chiefs and soldiers, as 
they heard him, shed tears of admiration ; and Andati for 
the first time felt his cheek wet with weeping. Such isthe 
charm of virtue, that barbarians even adore it. 

After having heard Selico, the king extended his hand 
and raised him. Turning towards the European mer- 
chants, whomn curiosity had brought to the place of execu- 
tion, he said, ‘* You who have the wisdom, the experi- 
ence, the light of a long civilization, and know how to 
value a man even to a crown, at what price do you 
estimate this one?” pointing to Selico. The merchants 
blushed at'the question. A young Frenchman, more bold 
that the others, cried, ‘* Ten thousand crowns of gold.” 
‘© Which give to Berissa,” immediately returned Andati ; 
with this sum she shall not be purchased, but marry 
Selico.”” 

The order being executed, the king of Dahomy returned, 
surprised to feel a sensation both new and unknown to 
him. 

Faralko the same day gave his daughter to Selico. The 
new couple with the old man set out with their treasure to 
seek Darina. She and Selico’s two brothers thought they 
would have died at the sight of them. This virtuous family 
separated no more, enjoyed their affluence, and exhibited 
the highest example heaven has given to earth, that of 





cried he, in a voice of thunder, ‘thou who disdainedst the 


happiness and wealth produced by virtue alone. 
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Soon as he had finished, Andati commanded the priests 
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CELESTIAL MECHANICS. 
—=___ 
[WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE] 








On this subject Sir RicHarD Pariuips has lately 
published a sheet of theorems exceedingly remarkable in 
their principles and results, and they appear likely to 
create much interest in the mathematical and philosophi- 
cai world. 

As Sir Richard denies all active powers in matter, so he 
opposes all such active principles as attraction, repulsion, 
gravitation, and the like; and in accounting for their 
alleged phenomena, among others, he ascribes the fall 
and weight of bodies on thc earth to the two-fold motions 
of the entire mass. The rotatory motion he considers as a 
mere relative motion of the parts, and as absorbed in the 
absolute motion of the whole in an orbit. In a single re- 
Jative rotatory motion, the centre, determined by the 


equal force of the opposing sides, is itself a point of no 
F force, and hence, when bodies fly off in tangents, the cen- 


stified for J § tre shifts in accordance ; but when a greater absolute mo- 


tion is also given to the whole mass, then the centre be- 
comes a point of real force and immoveable, while, as the 
opposed sides must balance around a fixed centre, so an 
impulse is given towards and through the centre, which 
impulse is in the exact ratio of the two motions or forces. 
The relative motion of the earth is such, that the equa- 
torial parts move 1524 feet in a second, and the force of 
the whole surface, by Archimedes, is four times that force, 
or 6096; while, be it considered, our experiments are at 
the surface. Then the absolute velocity of the earth in its 
orbit is 98,000 feet nearly in a second, which velocity fixes 
the centre. Bodies then at the surface are, by the con- 
trasted motions of both sides of the globe, respectively im- 
pelled towards the centre with a force which is as 98,000 
feet to 6096, or as 16.07 feet to 1; while 16.07 feet, it is 
well known, is the average fall of bodies in a second. 

It is a further curiosity, that as these ratios are constant, 
so the fall of a body and the rotation of the earth being 
given, we arrive, by single multiplication, at the true dis- 
tance of the sun, which Sir Richard determines to be 
93,200,000 miles on these new physical principles. 

Sir Richard then shows that as the total terrestrial force 
is the same everywhere, so the same phenomena prevail 
in all latitudes; and that as the cause of fall is a motion 
or force of 6096 feet a second, so no acceleration can take 
place beyond that velocity, or after 13 seconds of fall. 

The two tidesin twenty-four hours admit, on this theory, 
of very simple explication; for if the waters rise on one 
side of the centre, and lengthen the radius on that side, 
then the necessary equal force of the antipodes requires 
that the radius on that side also should be equally 
lengthened by the equal rise of the waters, if there are any. 

Many other of these theorems are as new as surprising. 
Thus Sir Richard shows that the actual quantity or mea- 
sure of the precussion of the equinoxes, on the falling 
back of the equinoctial points, is the exact quantity of the 
earth’s own circumference, allowing for obliquity; and 
that the measure of the falling back of the moon’s nodes 
is the exact circumference of the moon! He then shows 
that both these phenomena arise from the peculiar circum- 
stance, that every body which moves round in an orbit, ne- 
cessarily turns once on its own axis; and hence one revo- 
lution is superadded more than the orbitin space demands, 
that is, the orbit is performed in one revolution less than the 
solar year demands, and hence the earth crosses the equi- 
noctial plane a day too soon with reference to the fixed 
stars, and this day measures one circumference of the 
earth and the precussion of the equinoxes. We leave all 
this to the curious and the learned, but the whole seems to 
claim serious and respectful attention. 

Granting the principle that the fall and weight of bodies 
are results of the local mechanical motions of the earth, 
and that other motions in each planet generate their own 
local law of aggregation, we seem to lose our hold of the 
famous principle of universal gravitation, and then mo- 
dern physics tumble to pieces! It seems certain that an 
absolute motion of a whole mass in an orbit fixes the cen- 
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tre, while the relative motion of rotation is on all the op- | 
posite sides contrary and neutralized, and the opposed | 
forces equal; consequently, any disturbance on one side | 
is corrected by the whole force on the other side acting | 
through the fixed centre. Hitherto this peculiarity in two | 
simultaneous motions has not been duly considered, for all | 
the books and illustrations treat only of one motion, that 
of rotation ; but it appears that the maxim of this relative 
motion js'but a 65th of the absolute orbicular motion. At 
the same time, the saving or force of each opposed side is 
as the velocity or momentum of rotation, and hence the 
ratios above specified, which so strikingly accord with the 
law of the descent of bodies. 

We decide and dictate nothing, but we shall be willing 
to receive the fair and rational opinions of others. 





ALL NATURE IN MOTION. 

Considerable sensation was excited a few months ago in 
the philosophical world by a real or supposed discovery of 
Mr. Brown, of the existence of active molecules in mi- 
nerals; and the promulgation of a new doctrine, which | 
would assign life and motion to all the particles of bodies 
hitherto supposed to be inanimate and quiescent, was 
pretty freely encouraged. 

It would appear, however, from an article in the last 
number of the Maguzine of Natural History, by Mr. 
Bakewell, that Mr. Brown came to his conclusion too 
hastily, and there is great reason to doubt the correctness 
of his opinion. Mr. Bakewell says—‘*I have made re- 
peated observations on several mineral substances, which 
Mr. Brown says are chiefly composed of these active mo- 
lecules; and though in some instances I was at first per- 
suaded that I had seen the motions of the molecules simi- 
lar to those of the smallest species of infusoria, a more 
careful examinativn proved that I was mistaken, and that 
the motions were derived from causes that had not been 
properly appreciated. Inthese experiments it is absolutely 
requisite to employ fresh-distilled or fresh-boiled water. 
The Thames water and water in cisterns generally contain 
numerous animalcules. I chiefly made use of single lenses 
from 1-12 to 1-28 of an inch focal length, varying in mag- 
nifying power from 100 to 220 times in linear dimensions ; 
the use of the compound microscope is, I think, inad- 
missible in such delicate observations. With the lowest of 
the above-mentioned powers, a particle less than 1-20,000 
part of an inch in diameter is distinctly perceptible, and 
the form of a particle of twice that diameter may be ob- 
served.* To make use of higher powers than what are 
absolutely required, renders the examinations more dif- 
ficult, and the result more uncertain. To obtain glass in 
highly comminuted state, I took the powder-blue used by 
laundresses, which I still farther triturated. The small 
portion of the oxide of cobalt which enters into the com- 
position of this glass, could not be supposed to paralyze 
the action of the molecules, as all the metals that can be re- 
duced to powder are said to contain these active molecules, 
By making use of powder-blue, I had the advantage of see- 
ing when all the larger particles were deposited. Amon 
other substances which I more particularly examined, 
were finely powdered adhesive slate, mountain cork, quartz, 
flint, and kaolin, from a specimen of the best kind used in 
the manufactures of Sevres, given me by M. A. Brongniart. 
When a drop of water containing any of these substances 
was placed under the microscope, I perceived particles in 
motion, which continued for some time, and then was 
scarcely discernible, but on laying my hand upon the 
table, the motion recommenced, and was evidently pro- 
duced by acurrent in the drop; although many particles 
appeared te be more influenced by it than others which oc- 
casioned achange intheir relative positions. Hence I became 
convinced, that in order to make the experiment properly, 
the microscope should be placed on a support not liable to 
be affected by vibrations of any kind, and I therefore placed 
the instrument on a support made for a telescope-stand, 
so constructed as to prevent vibration when examining 
the more delicate double stars. I found that even the 
pulsation of my body occasioned an oscillatory motion of 
the particles, when the microscope was placed upon 
the table. After repeated trials I became satisfied that 
whatever motions may appear to take place among the 
particles, for some time after the drop of water is 
first placed under the microscope, they will soon sub- 
side, if not kept up by agitation from external causes. 
{n London, as an excellent practical philosopher, the 
late W. Nicholson, justly observed, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid the effects of vibration ; this may be seen by 





* According to Sir Wm. Herschell, though an objeet which 
subtends a visual angle less than a minute may be perceived, 
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the continual tremors visible on the surface of the mercury 
placed in a basin. Now, if the particles of dust that fal! 
on the surface of the mercury could be brought under a 
powerful microscope, they would appear in constant mo- 
tion. Let us suppose the mercury to be changed for water, 
a similar effect will take place, and the particles that may 
sink under the surface will represent the particles of dust 
in a single drop; and Mr. Brown informs us that the 
whole of the London dust is composed of active molecules. 
I am fully convinced, however, that their activity in a 
drop of water, as well as when dancing in the sunbeam, 
is derived from external agitation. The very force of 
gravity constantly drawing the particles downwards must 
not be overlooked, for it is not contended that the vitality 
of inorganic particles is sufficient to keep them perma- 
nently suspended in water. The observer’s breath, and 
the constant evaporation of the drop, have also a tendency 
to produce counter-currents. A drop of water placed 
under the microscope may be regarded as equal in appa- 
rent magnitude to a quart of the same fluid in a water- 
glass, and wili be subject to the various currents that may 
be produced by agitation in the larger quantity; but the 
slightest movement which occasions a displacement of the 
particles, even the one-thousandth part of an inch, will, 
under a high magnifying power, make them appear to 
perform a long voyage. Some of the animaleules disco- 
vered by Lewenhoeck, the motions of which excited so 
much surprise, he informs us, never travelled further than 
a hair’s breadth. It is highly improbable that we shall 
ever be able to reduce mineral substances to their ulti- 
mate molecules by pulverization. Their essential quali- 
ties remain the same after pounding as before; and could 
we construct microscopes that would magnify twenty 
thousand times in linear dimensions, we should see 
in pounded quartz, flint, &c. fragments and _— 
the size of walnuts, exactly resembing those of the same 
minerals at the foot of a mountain, and it is difficult to 
believe that they would gain active moving powers by 
simple immersion in water. Still the philosophical world 
is greatly indebted to Mr. Brown for having directed the 
attention of naturalists to this curious subject. About 
ten years ago, I was informed that Mr. Bywater, an inge- 
nious optician, now residing in Liverpool, had discovered 
moving animalcules in coal-ashes, pounded marble, and 
other mineral substances. Little interest was then excited 
by the supposed discovery ; it required an eminent natu- 
ralist like Mr. Brown, whose merits are well known, and 
highly appreciated in his own country and on the Conti- 
nent, to direct public attention to statements so much at 
variance with our preconceived notions of matter. If, con- 
trary to our expectation, after all due caution in the ob- 
servations, it should be finally established that mineral 
substances are composed of active molecules, what new 
views of nature will the discovery unfold! Beds of siliceous 
sand, like those on our Hampstead-heath, are only await- 
ing a further process of trituration to be awakened into life 
by the torrent that shall bear them into the ocean ; and 
the geologist, while he contemplates the organic remains 
of a former world embedded in solid rocks, must regard 
the rocks themselves as the parents of future living beings. 
But who shall presume to say that we have at present dis- 
covered all the properties which the Creator has commu- 
nicated to material substances? It should be borne in 
mind, that, less than a century since, latent heat, electric 
and galvanic energy, and crystalline polarity, were un- 
known as important agents in nature; and that philoso- 
phers attempted to explain the phenomena of thunder- 
storms, and even of vital action, on mechanical principles. 
It will not be denied that many important processes take 
place in the mineral kingdom, which cannot now be ex- 
plained by the agency of known causes, but await the 
discovery of other principles for their satisfactory elucida- 
tion. As it is probable that many persons may be desirous 
of entering this new field of inquiry, it will materially 
assist them in forming an accurate judgment of what they 
observe, to provide pepper water, and other vegetable or 
animal infusions, that they may from time to time compare 
the motions of the real animalcula intusoria with those of 
the 1 active molecules ; and, if nodern philosophy 
did not disdain to profit by the illustrations which common 
life frequently offers, £ would recommend them to look 
attentively at the bubbles, or the crumbs that float on the 
surface of a basin of tea, and they will soon be convinced 
that change of relative position is not a sufficient proof of 
spontaneous motion or vitality.—P. S. Since the above 
was written I have most carefully re-examined various 
mineral and inorganic substances, without discovering any 
proper motion of the molecules, if the water was recently 
boiled. When I used unboiled water, I was once or twice 
deceived by an apparent motion, which I am convinced 
was caused by animalcules, previously existing in the wa- 








yet to ascertain the form of it, it should subtend two mi- 
nutes and a half. 


ter.—R. B,, Feb. 20.” 























Woetryp. 


SPRING. 
—— 
Oh, ever radiant glowing Spring, 
In robe of beauty drest, 
Thou com’st, on gay and glittering wing, 
A joyous, welcome guest ; 
And yet so wayward lov’st to be, 
The knell of death still heralds thee. 
Oh, Spring! bright Spring! thy offering meet, 
Of fairest things should be, 
While mirth and music, blending sweet, 
Alone should breathe of thee ; 
And yet, perverse one, and unkind, 
Still swells the requiem on the wind. 





Oh, Spring! false Spring ! thou Syren fair, 
How like the world art thou ? 
Whispering of hope, to give despair, 
And round the youthful brow 
The rose-wreath twining, but to grace, 
In mockery, death’s pallid face. 


I cannot love thee, radiant Spring, 
For Death is leagued with thee ; 
And though thou com’st on spicy wing, 
As borne from Araby, 
Yet still I cannot love thee. No; 
For thou art but a smiling woe. 


F cannot love thee, treacherous Spring, 
The while I see thee wend 

The grave to deck 3 and only bring 
The primrose pale, to blend 

With cypress branch, that to the gale 
Whispers, ah me, how sad a tale. 


Be what thou seem’st, enchanting Spring, 
And I will woo thee, sweet ; 
And bid the lyre’s resounding string 
Thy beauteous presence greet ; 
But whilst combined with death and woe, 
I cannot love thee, Spring; ah, no! 
Liverpoot. G. 








TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
—__ 
BY MRS. HEMANS,. 


From the bright stars, or from the viewless air, 
Or from some world, unreached by human thought, 
Spirit, sweet Spirit ! if thy home be there, 
And if thy visions with the past be fraught, 
Answer me, answer me! 


Have we Hot communed here, of life and death ? 
Have we not said that love, such love as ours, 
Was not to perish, as a rose’s breath, 
To melt away, like song from festal bowers ? 
Answer, eh! answer me! 


Thine eye’s last light was mine—the soul that shone 
Intensely, mournfully, through gathering haze ; 
Didst thou bear with thee, to the shore unknown, 
Nought of what lived in that long, earnest gaze ? 

Hear, hear, and answer me ! 


Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting strife, 
Like a faint breeze:—oh! from that music flown 
Send back ONE sound, if love’s be quenchless life ! 
But once, oh! answer me ! 
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In the still noontide, in the sunset’s hush, 
In the dead hour of night, when thought grows deep ; 
When the heart’s phantoms from the darkness rush, 
Fearfully beautiful, to strive with sleep : 

Spirit ! then answer me! 


By the remembrance of our blended prayer ; 

By all our tears, whose mingling made them sweet ; 

By our last hope, the victor o’er despair ; 

Speak !—if our souls in deathless yearnings meet, 
Answer me, answer me! 


The grave is silent—and the far-off sky, 

And the deep midnight :—silent all, and lone! 

Oh! if thy buried love make no reply, 

What voice has earth ?>—Hear, pity, speak ! mine own, 
Answer me, answer me ! 








Antiquities. 


GREEK TABLET. 
——- 


biv Andidow té Kovpass, 
Aptepsdds te Seas 
xpuoéay GyamuKa, toka 7” evaoyyow. 
Cuorus HEcuBz EvuRIPID. 
At Dian’s fune we'll join the festal throng, 
And sing the honours that to her belong, 
The golden crescent on her open brow, 
And the dread terrors of her vengeful bow. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—I send you the translation of a Greek inscrip- 
tion, on a marble slab, imported into this town from 
Egypt. In some parts the original is nearly obliterated, 
and, what is worse, an incorrect restoration has been at- 
tempted in several places; sufficient, however, is pre- 
served to ascertain its purport. It relates to the redemp- 
tion of a litigated temple of Hercules, probably in the 
vicinity of Alexandria, and to the endowment of a 
priestess for the worship of Diana the Avenger; to the 
regulation of the sacrifices, and to the appropriation of 
the priests’ perquisites, with provision for a village wake, 
or fair, to be holden for the purposes of traffic and 
carousal, at midsummer, in the ninth month, the Alex- 
andrian or Macedonian year beginning in autumn. The 
temple, the village, the priests, and the villagers, those 
who appointed, and those who kept the fair, have for 
many hundred years lain buried in the sand; and pro- 
bably all that now remains of their sacred and of their 
merry meetings, is this small tablet. The day may 
come, and in less time, when no greater traces nor com- 
memoration will appear of York Minster, or of St. Paul’s 
itself, with all their solemn ceremonial services, nor even 
of the more noisy ritual of Bartholomew fair, the delight 
of the Cockney lads and lasses. Liverpool Folly fair is 
at length put down, and we have lately seen the last 
foundations of the old Castle of Liverpool turned up :— 

“« So generations in their course decay ; 
So flourish these, when those have passed away.” 
In the space of 2440 years, (from the year 1800 before, 
to the year 640 after, the commencement of the present 
era,) Egypt has had a succession of seven different mytho- 
logies in its established religion. The Constellation 
Worship, under the names of the gods Phtha and Athor, 
of the ancient Egyptians, gave place to the Abraminism 
or Braminism of the Arabians; the Abraminism of the 
Arabians was expelled by the new Egyptian Luni-solar 


Mysteries were subverted by the Persian Fire Worship ; 
the Persian Fire Worship was subdued by the Planetary 
religion of the Greeks; the Planetary religion of the 
Greeks was superseded by the Composite System of the 
Romans; and the Composite System of the Romans was 


Mysteries of Isis and Osiris ; the new Egyptian Luni-solar * 


Mahometans to their creed, signifying acquiescence in the 
will of God.—Phtha and Athor, Brama and Saras-V adi, 
Isis and Osiris, Apollo and Diana, &c. have in pairs crossed 
the stage before men’s bewildered eyes, like the spectre 
progeny of Banquo. The obscure shade of Zoroaster 
alone passed in solitary grandeur; and the fierce Mahomet 
has singly vindicated by his sword the worship of an in. 


after another, they come like shadows, and so depart, 
The knowledge of the names and forms which are to be 
the next objects of adoration is reserved for other eyes and 
other ears than ours. Be they what they may, it is 
pleasant to think that religious establishments have, in all 
ages, been a benefit to those rightly instructed in their doc. 
trines; the priests and priestesses of all times have found 
them a source of genuine comfort, and, as appears by the 
subjoined inscription, really of a substantial kind. May 
those holy and wise men, who are gone, rest in peace !~ 
and merry may their successors be ! 

April 24, 1829. HIEROPHILUS. 


TRANSLATION. 


Theon, the Son of Ithycharmylus, to the Saered College 
of the Priests of the Temple of Hercules, now in dis. 
pute ; at the request of Diodotus, the Procurator of the 
Temple, together with Menecleistus, the son of Phormio, 


This is the decree of the People and the decree of the 
Magistrates. That it shall be redeemed for the priesthood 


ries shall consecrate, as priestess, a female citizen, descend. 
ed on both sides by immediate birth from citizens, as well 
by father as by mother; and shall also consecrate the 
redeemed office of the priesthood.—That the priestess shall 
offer up the public and the private sacrifices, and shall 
receive part of the offerings. In those at the public cost, 
of each victim the haunch and the parts belonging to the 
haunch, the fourth part of the entrails, and the hides: in 
those made by individuals, she shall receive the haunch 
and the parts belonging to the haunch, and the fourth 
part of the entrails, but the runnets are to be given to the 
priests for the sacrifices of Diana: moreover, thirty drach. 
mz.—That the wives of the priests shall prepare the sa- 
crifice, receiving that which is granted by the city. That 
upon the 12th day of the month, one of the priests of the 
beforementioned Temple of Hercules shall perform sacri- 
fice at the Temple. That the priestess shall be an equal 
sharer in the victims with the wives of the priests. Let 
the priestess make, every new moon, a propitiatory sacrifice 
for the City, receiving a drachma on the part of the city. 
In the ninth month a Festival shall be performed which 
shall be convoked at the public expense, for the resort of 
strangers to traffic during the three preceding days. The 
convocation of the festival shall be by the priestess. The 
priestess shall regulate the whole festival as she may choose, 
and determine the expense to which they may go:—as 
much milk to be furnished as may be wanted ; sacrificing, 
in conclusion, two whole pigeons, besides a sucking lamb, 
of which the teeth are beginning to cut. The auditors of 
the Treasury shall also each year give a sum of money to 
the priestess for her subsistence and for her clothing. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Extreme{ Thermo-|Extreme; State of tCemarks 
at during { meter8 | heatcu- ithe Wind at 

noon. Night. |morniug jring Day.} at noon. nonn. 
pril | | 
22 (29 40: 42 0} 44 0} 50 O E. ([Stormy. 
23 | 29 54, 41 0; 46 O} 52 O E._ /Fair. 
24 | 29 79; 40 0} 45 O| 49 O| E._ {Cloudy. 
25 |} 29 90) ¢ 0; 43 O;} 51 O| E.N.E. |Fair. 
26 | 29 95; 36 Oj 44 Of 58 o| S.S.E. |Fair. 
27 |29 51| 40 0} 47 O} 52 O|W.N.W.|Showery. 
28 129 29' 41 0/46 O01 61 O| N.W. |Stormy. 





27th, Heavy rain during night. 





put down, about 1200 years ago, by the simple Fatalism 





of the modern Arabs; Islamism, the name given by the 


“ 28th, Stormy during night; very stormy throughout the 
ay. 


visible, incorporeal Deity. But single or in pairs, one 


of Diana, the Avenger.—That the Initiator of the Myste- ff 
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The Trabveller. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES, 
a 

FREE TRADE TO INDIA.—The attention of our readers 
at home, and especially of our agents in the country, is 
respectfully directed to the advertisement announcing & 
second edition (published this day) of our copious report 
of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on this important subject, 
delivered in Liverpool. They comprise a vast mass of 
information respecting the Company’s monopoly; the 
effect which would result from its abolition; the manners, 
customs, superstitions, of the natives of the Eastern coun- 
tries; the climate, natural history, &c. of those fine but 
neglected regions. The pamphlet, which contains nearly 
forty closely-printed pages, is sold at the reasonable price 
of one shilling, with a view to disseminate the information 


it contains as widely as possible. 


Fashions for sap. 


Opera Dress.—A dress of cherry-coloured satin, with 
a broad hem round the border of the skirt, headed by a 
cordon of gold. The corsage a la Sevigne encircled round 
the waist by a gold cord finished in chain work, whence 
depend, just below the top of the broad hem, two gold 
tassels. The sleeves are short and full, of the same mate- 
rial as the dress; they are covered by Persian draperies of 
white blond, and surmounted by a frill of blond on each 
shoulder. The coiffeure consists of a hat of black satin, 
with three short white feathers placed under the brim, on 
the right side; the other part of the hat is adorned with 
white plumage, and puffs of black satin riband. The ear- 
pendants are of finely-carved red coral. 

PrivaTE ConcEeRT DRreEss.—A dress of white crape 
with a broad hem at the border, finished by a row of gold 
cordons, en boutons. The body is made en gerbe, with 
full short sleeves; and the waist is encircled by a white 
satin belt, and a double falling frill surrounds the tucker 
part of the bust, of crape, in points. The hair is arranged 
in the Chinese style, and is sur ted by ab t of 
full-blown Provence roses; two rows of gold beads form an 
oblique bandeau acrossthe forehead, and complete the head- 
dress. The ear-pendants are of gold, exquisitely wrought. 


























Seven Lives lost by Drowning, and Caution to Seamen. 
—At an early hour on the morning of Wednesday 
se'nnight, three shipwrights, named Lloyd, Gray, and 
Wickam, together with six riggers, whose names we are 
unable to learn, embarked at the Dog and Duck stairs, 
Rotherhithe, in a skiff belonging to Robert Russell, a 
waterman, for the purpose of being conveyed to two Rus- 
sian traders, the Atlantic and Pacific, lying in the Lime- 
house tier, on board of which they were engaged to per- 
form some repairs. On reaching the centre of the river, 
the stream and tide flowing rapidly, and a strong wind 
blowing against it, a heavy surf arose. This skiff, which, 
independently of the passengers, was heavily laden with 
iron work, was unable to resist, and upsetting, precipitated 
the entire crew, nine in number, into the water. The 
accident occurring in sight of several vessels, they, with 
a praiseworthy humanity, lowered their boats, and 
hastened to the assistance of the sufferers. Their ex- 
ertions, however, we regret to say, owing to the heaviness 
of the swell, and the unfortunate men being encumbered 
with their heavy working clothes, were but partially suc- 
cessful, two only being saved.—London paper.—Under the 
circumstances here related, we have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that all those men would have been rescued, had 
they , Hn furnished with a cork collar jacket each.— 
When they set out, it was in all probability rough, 
and it is under such circumstances that the jackets 
are particularly requisite. The death of these men 
was accelerated, it seems, by the weight of their clothes, 
which would have been a matter of no importance had 
they been furnished with the jackets, which, whilst they 
would have buoyed them up in the water, would not 
have proved the slightest impediment to rowing or man- 
aging the boat. We never entertained so unreasonable 
an expectation as that men should wear the cork collar 
jackets constantly when on the water, but such a pre- 
caution would be of the utmost importance, when, as is 
frequently the case, men are obliged to proceed in boats 
in very rough weather, or when they go to the rescue of 
others. In such cases, the mere consciousness that in case 
of being upset they would not sink, would inspire them 
with confidence, and they could direct all their energies 
so the preservation of others.—Edit. Kal, 








LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 
NO. XIII. 
+ 
LITERARY RECREATION. 


My DEaR FRIEND,—I have received your last, and 
think your sentiments very correct ; but you are like a 
man who conceals a good person under an awkward and 
ill-fashioned coat. When you write to me again, put your 
dictionary in your pocket, wear a lighter dress; the 
armour of the Hercules of learning is too heavy for you ; 
you will move with more ease and grace in something 
better adapted to vour years and strength. Johnson bore 
all before him, we know; but every man is not a John- 
son ; every man can play with his arrows, but very few 
can draw his bow-string. I would rather your ideas were 
not quite so much like charity children ; their faces vary, 
but their dress is all alike. 

I have attended to your recommendation of ‘* Galatea” 
in English ; but, my friend, I have read the same author’s 
*¢ Estelle” in French; of the former I know nothing, ex- 
cept in its present dress, which is not natural to it. The 
nervous strength of our language becomes ridiculous in 
pastoral romance. It is Hercules with the distaff— 
Samson shorn of his power. I am bound, therefore, to 
lay what I consider the imperfections of ** Galatea” on its 
translator, until I hear De Florian tell me the story in his 
own tongue. I have been but little acquainted with French 
literature, unti) lately, and the reason has been, I am al- 
most unwilling to acknowledge, that I am somewhat 
deeply tinctured with English prejudices. 

I read the French language with delight, and find beau- 
ties in it which make me dissatisfied with the harsh, un- 
bending stubbornness of my own. But then I must not 
see it spoken. The force, the strength, the dignified and 
commanding energy of my own, is in French frittered away 
in metaphor, interjection, compliment, and grimace, and 
this suits not the uncourteous roughness of my English 
taste. 

I have just finished Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth. I 
remember reading the marvellous exploits of this warrior 
in English with a deal of wonderment, when I was a boy, 
and with the more gout, from the book being one of my 
school prizes. But that bore, at best, only a family like- 
ness to the original. The glowing eloquence of Voltaire 
evaporates and wastes in the process of translation ;—you 
have the words without the ideas, the dregs without the 
spirit. I read the book in French with a vivid and in- 
tense interest, which seems at this day unaccountable to 
me. It did not abate, however, until J left the hero dead 
on the walls of Frederickshall; and then I felt as though 
T had heard the concussion of the ball that had killed him. 

I have lately been amusing myself with the speculations 
of that visionary writer, St. Pierre. Did you ever notice 
a strong coincidence there appears in his thoughts and 
feelings with those of our poet Cowper? The latter says 
in one of his letters,—‘*I could not endure the room in 
which I now write were I conscious that the door were 
locked ; in less than five minutes I should feel myself a 
prisoner, though I can spend hours in it under an as- 
surance that I may leave it when I please.” Whether 
Cowper ever read the short memoir prefixed to St. Pierre’s 
** Studies of Nature,” I don’t know, but there are words 
in them, if not exactly similar, at least that express the 
véry same feeling,—a restless irritability and dread of 
encroachmert on his personal liberty, arising, I am aware, 
from different causes, for St. Pierre’s unhappiness seems 
to have been owing to the real persecutions of the world— 
Cowper’s to the imaginary persecutions of Heaven. 

Our little world is shaken almost to convulsions with 
this election business. What a fuss is here to settle the 
momentous question,—Who are to be schoolmasters of 
the nation ? 

For a little variety I now and then pass an evening with 


the “ True Blues,” at the Crown and Sceptre, and, by 
good luck, come into the middle of a political melée be- 
tween Mr. Jenkins, the tanner, and Mr. Edwards, the 
collector; or, perchance, sigh and groan with the rest 
over a monody delivered by the chairman to the memory 
of William Pitt;—a very pit-iful affair, believe me. I 
don’t join them often; in truth, something oppresses me 
sadly in their society,—whether it is the mist of their 
ignorance, or the smoke of their tobacco, I cannot tell. 

Hygeia begins to look more kindly upon me, but I fear 
with a treacherous intent, for, in my idleness, I have un- 
wittingly got into correspondence with a young lady upon 
some abstruse points of theological doctrine. Can you 
tell where this is likely to lead to? I have my misgivings 
about being enticed into some labyrinth from which I 
shall not easily find the way out. And this would hardly 
suit me, for, as you know, I must soon again * tempt 
the faithless main.” I have heard (God forbid I should 
know) that women are faithless. Now, it is quite enough 
for a man ot’ a nervous temperament like me, to manage 
one fickle thing at a time ; so I°ll have done corresponding 
with women, especially with such as are young and beau- 
tiful, and withal learned in theology. 

My last advice says that the —— would move into the 
river in a week,—in a week after I quit the peaceful hap- 
piness of this sequestered village for the turbulence and 
discord created by the contention of man’s passions ; 
the unpretending and humble cottage for the proud and 
stately ship; the beautiful and verdant landscape for the 
awe-inspiring sea; the tender sympathies, the soothing 
attentions of domestic life, for the callous indifference of 
the world. It is a change, my friend, but I don’t make it 
now for the first time.—Adieu for the present. L. 





THE TURF. 


The following article is introduced rather in compliance 
with the wish of a correspondent, than from choice. We 
love horses, and we are pleased to see them put to their 
speed, and show their paces by fair play, but we are no 
admirers of matches against time, nor of such matches as 
that here recorded. A noble animal ought not to be thus 
sported with. 


GRAND TROTTING MATCH FOR FOUR HUNDRED 
SOVEREIGNS. 

The long-talked of trotting match between Rattler, the 
American horse, and Miss Tone, the Welsh mare, was 
decided on Saturday, over ten miles of ground, between 
Cambridge and Godmanchester, commencing at the second 
milestone from Cambridge. This was the first occasion 
on which the merits of Rattler had been brought into 
action in this country, although he had won all his matches 
in America. The fame of Tom Thumb, his brother tra- 
veller from New York, who recently trotted 100 miles in 
little more than ten hours, had placed Rattler so high in 
the scale of excellence, however, that few persons could be 
found to bet against him. By the articles, it was stipu- 
lated that the mare should have a minute’s start, which, 
upon calculation, was estimated at about six hundred 
yards in distance. Both Rattler and Tom Thumb were 
at Six-mile Bottom, near Newmarket, from Sunday last. 
The former, after the match was made, was attacked by a 
severe cold, but, by due attention, this was got over. Miss 
Turner had been in training at Smitham-bottom, Surrey, 
for two months, and was completely up to the mark. A 
meeting between the proprietors of each horse took place 
at the Hoop, in Cambridge, on Friday evening, when the 
time, place of trotting, and some other necessary prelimi- 
naries, were adjusted ; but betting was still shy, and 2 to 
1 on Rattler would be accepted only to a very trifling 
amount. Some small bets were made on time, the Ame- 
rican being backed to do the ten miles in thirty-two minutes. 

Twelve o'clock being the time appointed for starting, 
long previous to that hour the whole line of road to the 
12th milestone was more or less thronged. Shortly before 
12 both the animals were at the starting-stone. Rattler 
was ridden by W. Haggerty, the American groom, dress- 
ed in a light flannel jacket, blue silk cap, olive green vel- 
veteen trowsers, and boots without spurs, and a small 
whip in his hand; his stirrups were wrapped round with 
list to prevent his feet from slipping ; he rode with a com. 








mon snaffle bit. The mare was ridden by little Davy, in 
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a jockey silk cap and jacket, boots and spurs. According 
to the terms of the match the American groom was to 
weigh 10 stone, while the mare was not confined to weight, 
and Davy, saddle and all, did not weigh more than seven 
stone. The colour of the horse was dark bay, and the 
mare a chesnut; both were about the same size, fifteen 
hands two inches, and in age we believe they were pretty 
much upon a par—between eight and nine years. The 
coat of the American was rough, while that of the mare 
was sleek, and indicative of fine training. Previous to the 
start the American was trotted up and down several times, 
and at last the groom exclaimed to his master that he was 
fully ready for his task; and, indeed, the fire and vigour 
which the animal displayed confirmed this assertion. The 
mare was also full of spirit and activity, and excited gene- 
ral admiration. The umpires were now chosen—Mr. Mor- 
ton, jun. of Croydon, for the proprietor of the American, 
and Mr. Angles, for the proprietor of the mare. The 
former, of course, rode with the mare, and the latter with 
tie horse, with the understanding, that should either 
break from the trot into a gallop, he or she should be 
turned round according to the usual laws of trotting. 
Shortly after twelve, all being in readiness, the road 
was cleared, and at a given signal the mare was started 
at a pace of at least twenty miles an hour. A clear 
minute having elapsed, Rattler, who was all activity, 
and impatience, as if perfectly conscious of the struggle he 
was about to be engaged in, was then let go, and almost 
instantaneously laid himself down to his work, with ex- 
traordinary speed. It was soon seen that he was gaining 
on the mare, and he was urged to increase his pace and 
improve his advantage. Both soon broke out in a profuse 
erspiration, and by the conclusion of the third tmile, 
attler was fast closing on the mare, and in about half a 
mile farther he was alongside of her. The mare was now 
urged to increased swiftness, and in consequence broke, 
and was turned twice. The accident gave Rattler, who 
kept on steadily to his work, an additional advantage, and 
by the fourth mile he headed her in grand style. Still the 
mare proceeded with unabated vigour, while Rattler con- 
tinued to stretch farther a-head. Shortly before she 
reached the fifth mile, the mare again broke twice and 
was turned, while Rattler, on passing the fifth mile-stone, 
was full sixty yards in advance, and the proprietor, as well 
as Harry England, called to the groom to keep steady— 
an order which he obeyed, and kept pulling the horse with 
all his strength. Both horse and man were now in acom- 
plete bath of sweat; and in the course of the sixth mile, 
in which there was a slight descent, the mare broke, 
and was turned no less than four times—a circumstance, 
in our opinion, attributable to one of her friends riding 
too close to her quarters, and urging her to increased 
exertion. In passing through the village of Fenny 
Stanton, the horse was full two hundred yards in 
front, when a sharp trotter was laid alongside of him, and 
produced such a degree of irritation that it required all the 
physical strength of the groom to hold him in soas to pre- 
vent his breaking. ‘The interference and remonstrance of 
Harry England at last prevented the continuance of this 
unfair conduct; but the effect of it was, that the mare, 
who had been going in admirable style, although she 
broke four times afterwards, was fast gaining on the horse, 
and had approached within ninety yards of him at the 
commencement of the ninth mile. From the short dis- 
tance which was yet to be completed, and from the diffi- 
culty of checking the progress of the horse, it was now 
clear that the mare had not a chance, and in fact, at the 
close of the tenth mile the horse was full sixty yards in 
front, having completed the distance in thirty minutes and 
Sforty seconds ! a feat unparalleled in the history of horse- 
flesh in this country. The time of the mare was thirty- 
one minutes forty-two seconds; and making allowances 
for breaking and turning, the credit due to her was scarcely 
inferior to that given to the horse. In speed, the latter, 
however, had a decided advantage; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that bad he been in better trim, or had 
he been urged to greater exertion, he would have done 
his work in shorter time. Giving to Rattler all due 
praise—and he certainly must be pronounced aphenomenen 
—we must still say that the mare has proved herself the 
fastest trotter which has yet been bred in this country, and 
as a brood-mare must be highly valuable. On being 
pulled up, both were somewhat distressed ; and we need 
not say that the horses of the umpires and the followers 
were not a little blown at the conclusion of their labours. 
The horse and mare were then walked gently back to 
Fenny Stanton, a distance of two miles and a half, where 
the American groom dismounted, and went to scale; his 
weight being then found, including the saddle, and with- 
out the bridle, upwards of 10st. 5lb. With this the um- 
pire of the mare expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and 
thus ended this extraordinary match, in a manner highly 


honourable to all parties, and without the most distant 
approach to wrangle on either side. Both horse and mare 
were immediately taken to boxes prepared for them, where 
gruel was in readiness, and every proper attention was 
paid tothem. Great credit is due to both riders, especially 
to the American groom, who sat as if glued to his saddle 5 
and little Davy, in making his turns efter each break, did 
so with a steadiness and quickness which excited general 
approbation ; indeed, had there been a little more caution 
in those who rode alongside the mare, we doubt whether 
she would have broken so often, and whether her chance 
of success would not have been still greater. The road 
was good and full of gentle undulations, and not a single 
accident occurred to mar the sport of the day. . 
There were several fast trotters on the go, one of which 
(a Norfolk horse) was said to have accompanied the Ameri- 
can the whole way without breaking, but this we doubt, 
and rather think he came fresh to the contest, about three 
miles from home. After a short rest of half an hour, 
Rattler was again mounted by his groom, and returned to 
Cambridge, a distance of ten miles, at the side of his 
master’s post-chaise, in little more than one hour, and as 
fresh as if he had but just come out, thus proving the 
soundness of his constitution and the little effect produced 
by the severity of his exertions. When.it is considered 
that, in the short distance of four miles, the American, 
having given a full minute’s start, overtook the mare going 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, some estimate may be 
formed of his almost incredible speed ; and when to this 
is added the fact of his carrying so much extra weight, 
the task becomes the more surprising. There was some 
talk of a fresh match, for a longer distance, but this was 
met by the owner of Rattler offering to back him against 
any thing living, for any distance, in or out of harness, 
for any sum from £200 to £5,000.—London paper, Aprt/17. 
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Biographical Motices. 


COUNTESS OF DERBY. 








Elizabeth, the late Countess of Derby, who died on the 
23d of April, at Knowsley, was born in the year 1759. 
Her Ladyship was the daughter of Mr. Farren, a surgeon, 
at Cork, whose attachment to the theatre had the effect of 
diverting his attention from professional pursuits, and 
whose mode of living, in consequence, was such as to im- 
pair that credit which he might otherwise have supported 
in the world. Mr. Farren, at an early age, married the 
daughter of Mr. Wright, an eminent brewer, at Liverpool, 
by whom he had seven children, but the late Countess was 
the sole survivor of this family. In 1773, her Ladyship, 
then Miss Farren, made her first appearance on the Liver- 
pool stage, in the character of Rosetta, in the opera of 
Love in a Village, when the talents she displayed induced 
Mr. Younger, the manager of that theatre,—a dramatic 
veteran, and still remembered in that part of the kingdom 
with respect—to become her tutor, and he watched over 
her with a truly parental care. Under such a preceptor, 
aided by a quickness of perception and a ductile disposi- 
tion, she soon became a promising actress, and the favourite 
of the public,—not only at Liverpool, but Shrewsbury, 
Chester, and other places, where the dramatic corps of 
Mr. Younger usually performed. 

At the early age of fourteen her first appearance in 
London was at the Haymarket Theatre, then under the 
management of the elder Colman, in the character of Miss 
Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer. That season produced, at the same time, Henderson 
and Edwin. In the winter of that year Miss Farren went 
to Liverpool, where she appeared in Rosetta, a character 
afterwards repeated in London with great success. But 
the part which at once established her fame as an actress 
was Lady Townley, which we owe to the inimitable Par- 
sons, who, with infinite difficulty, prevailed upon her to 
try it for his benefit. The whole house was enraptured 
with her performance, and Miss Farren was engaged on 
that night for both the Winter Theatres, and played al- 
ternately at Drury-lane and Covent-garden the first cha- 
racters in tragedy as well as comedy. On the secession of 
Mrs. Abingdon trom Drury-lane, Miss Farren succeeded 
to all her principal parts, and at that theatre she remained 
until her marriage with Earl Derby. She was the Old- 
field of her day. It was well said of her by an eminent 
critic, that in her performance Miss Farren never deviated 
from the walk for which art as well as nature designed her 
—that were we to collect every idea which has been sug- 
gested to us by book, or has been the result of our own 
observations on life, assisted by all that the imagination 
could conceive of a woman of fashion, we should find 


siderably above the middle height, and of that slight tex. 
ture which allowed and required the use of full and flowing 
drapery—an advantage of which she well knew how to 
avail herself ; her face, though not regularly beautiful, was 
animated and prepossessing; her eye, blue and “sae 
was a powerful feature when she chose to employ it on the 
public, and either flashed with spirit or melted with soft- 
hess, as its mistress decided on the expression she wished 
to convey. Her voice never possessed much sweetness, but 
was refined and feminine ; and her smiles fascinated the 
heart as much as her form delighted the eye. In short, a 
more complete exhibition of graces and accomplishments 
never presented itself for admiration before the view of an 
audience. She continued to occupy the highest fame in 
genteel comedy to the end of her theatrical career. 

Miss Farren’s last performances were—March 30, 1797, 
Violante; April 1, Maria, in the Citizen ; 3d, Estifania; 
4th, Susan, in the Follies of a Day; 6th, Bizarre, in the 
Inconsistent ; and, finally, on the 8th, Lady Teazle. The 
writer of this was present on the night of her retirement, 
when the anxiety of the public to see the last of this 
delightful actress was so great, that the Theatre was 
crowded soon after the doors were opened. Towards the 
conclusion of the play, Miss Farren appeared much 
affected, and received much support from Mr. Wroughton 
and Mr. King. The fall of the curtain was attended 
with repeated bursts of applause, not unmingled with 
feelings of regret for the loss of such an actress and such 
a woman, then in the zenith of her charms, and whilst her 
dramatic reputation was higher than ever. In private life 
Miss Farren was perfectly irreproachable—her dutiful at. 
tachment to her mother, from whom she was seldom absent, 
except when engaged in her profession, was the best eulogy 
on the qualities of her heart. Miss Farren superintended 
and acted in the private theutricals at Richmond House, 
Privy Gardens, where Charles Fox, General Fitzpatrick, 
Lord Townshend, and the Ear! of Derby, sustained cha. 
racters in the Drama. She was auch esteemed by Queen 
Charlotte and George the Third, and by his present 
Majesty. The extreme propriety of her life, after she 
became Countess of Derby, is well known.—London 
paper. 








The Housewife. 


‘* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Gooseberry and Currant Wines.—The following me- 
thod of making superior gooseberry and currant wines is 
recommended in a French work (Bibli. Physicoe Econom.) 
—For currant wine, eight pounds of honey are dissolved 
in fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
is added the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants. 
It is then fermented for twenty-f sur hours, and two pounds 
of sugar to every two gallons of water are added. The 
preparation is afterwards clarified with the whites of eggs 
and cream of tartar.—For gooseberry wine, the fruit is 
gathered dry when about half ripe, and then pounded in a 
mortar. The juice, when properly strained through a 
canvas bag, is mixed with sugar, in the proportion of 
three pounds to every two gallons of juice. It is then left 
in a quiet state for fifteen days, at the expiration of which 
it is carefully poured of, and left to ferment for three 
months when the quantity is under fifteen gallons, and 
for five months when double that quantity. It is then 
bottled, and soon becomes fit for drinking. 





{Miscellanies, 


(Pranslated from the PANORAMA, a new French literary work 
published in this town, and edited by D. Aert, LL.D.} 


THE CASHMERE SHAWL. 

AN ANECDOTE LITTLE KNOWN. 
One of the supporters of the ministry known in France 
by the name of Deplorable, was M. De Laveau, Prefect 
of Police, who had for first aide-deecamp M. De. Vidoeq. 
The following incident caused the downfal of the latter, 
a short time before the disgrace of the former. 
Madame De Laveau having left a very valuable Cash- 
mere shaw] in her coach whilst she stepped into a fancy 
bazaar, was, on her return, no little surprised at not find- 
ing it where she had left it. The coachman and footman 











every idea realized, and every conception embodied in the 
person and acting of Miss Farren. Her figure was con- 


were two faithful servants of her house: the one had not 
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quitted the box, nor the other the coach-door, during her 
short absence, and both in great grief protested their 
innocence. The Prefect, immediately informed of this 
daring theft, called his right arm, M. De Vidocgq, terrier- 


in twenty-four hours, the shawl was not recovered, he 
(M. De Vidocq) must quit his situation. It is pretty 
well known, that, in consequence of the ambiguous mat- 
ters which M. D. Vidocq had formerly conducted with 
the galleys, he had made himself efficient friends among 
all the great and little takers of shawls, as well in Paris 
as elsewhere ; and that very often, through his minis- 
try, stolen articles, of every description, were returned 
to their owners, by the means, however, of a recompense 
proportioned to the value of the robbery. Detraction, 
which has a design against every reputation) said that the 
recompense was a plumb, which the falcon divided with 
the sparrow-hawk ; but as that is not our business, in 
conclusion we shall say, that, for this time, Brifaut was at 
fault, the track was not discovered, and M. Vidocq lost 
his place at the expiration of the twenty-four hours. 
[From the same.) 
MEDAL OF HOWARD. 

No man has prepared with greater zeal and courage 
than Howard the improvement of prison regulations, 
Twelve years spent in visiting the prisons of Europe, 
numerous relations published to excite public commi- 
seration respecting their interior state, plans for their 
improvement proposed to the English House of Com- 
mons, and discussed with a northern Monarch, the kind- 
nesses that he lavished during his life upon prisoners, 
the protection he constantly afforded them during an 
authority confided to his management; these are the 
causes which intimately connect the name of Howard with 
the discipline of prisons. Howard was not an entire 
stranger to France; he travelled through it three times, 
and jt appears by a singular circumstance, that it was in 
our prisons, into which an event of youth had thrown 
him, that his philanthropy adopted that particular line of 
conduct by which he acquired such pure glory. These 
reasons have determined the Prison Committee of the 
Society of Christian Morality to have the medal of 
Howard cast. England has erected a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey, in the midst of the men through 
whom she honors herself by perpetuating their memory ; 
and France, who has already struck the medal of Canning, 
must render the same homage to services which are not 
less worthy of that recompense. The engraving of this 
medal has been entrusted to M. Barre, an artist known 
by his distinguished works, and to whom we are already 
indebted for the medal of Dr. Gall. This medal, in 
bronze, of an inch and a half in diameter, is sold for five 
francs. 

The Medal Mint struck in 1828 thirty-four medals, 
thirteen of which are relative to the Royal Family, or to 
the acts of government; four are concerning particular 
objects ; eleven are consecrated tofthe memory of celebrated 
men; four to personages of France; and two to foreign 
prinees. Amongst these medals is also that of Lord By- 
ron, engraved by Leclerc.—Revue Encyclopédique, 

R. 





A BATTLE IN THE CLOUDS. 

We are informed by an Edinburgh gentleman, who 
travelled last week between Jedburgh and Dumfries, that 
a singular optical illusion was observed very recently from 
the top of a hill near Langholm. The s ye which had 
previously been dark and lowering, gradually assumed a 
brighter ues the clouds disparted and were gathered into 
masses which towered like the Alps or the Andes them- 
selves, till a vast amphitheatre of ether was unfolded, into 
which the squadrons of two aérial armies deployed, and 
took up positions with the greatest regularity. After a 
solemn pause the word of command appeared to be given, 
and then the whole sky became instinct with motion—then 
commenced a struggle, sublime from its magnitude, and 


sand ensigns floating in the breeze, the charge of infantry, 
the shock of cavalry, the array of artillery, were al 
beheld at the same moment; aides-de-camp galloped 
across the lines; generals issued orders, and were promptly 
obeyed ; detachments were outflanked, overpowered, 
taken; horses and riders: reeled and fell, commingling 
in the direst confusion imaginable; columns of reserve 
supplied every void, closed every breach in the opposing 
lines, advancing, in many cases, over mountains of slain ; 
and, in one word, the pomp and circumstance of a huge 
battle-field were so vividly depictured in all their accom- 
paniments, that the spectator, half believing the vision 
real, resembled a person who has just awakened from a 
troubled dream, and assents, involuntarily, to the well- 
known saying, 
** And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true.” 

But illusions of this kind, though, perhaps, like angel visits, 
“* few and far between,” have been repeatedly noted in 
mountainous countries. Every body has heard of the aérial 
spectre of the Hartz mountains, so gigantic that he fills the 
whole horizon, and clutches the extremities of the welkin 
itself ; and nearer home, those who are most conversant 
with ‘* skyey influences,” such as the shepherd, or the hill 
farmer, have noted and recorded many strange sights, which 
both before and after the times of the Covenanters were 
regarded as typical of some dire calamity. What is more 
to the point, between forty and fifty years ago an illusion, 
similar to the one we have described, was observed at the 
same spot, and an intelligent gentleman who was then 
alive, committed to writing the depositions of a great num- 
ber of witnesses, a document which, we understand, is 
still in existence.—Dum/fries Courier. 

Although we have before read of these aérial reflections 
of scenes passing on the earth, and especially of the Spectre 
of the Brakin, and of a very remarkable display of military 
maneeuvres, well authenticated, a few years since in one of 
our leading monthly publications, we shall suspect that the 
correspondent of the Dumfries paper has been practising 
a hoax upon the editor, unless we can ascertain whether 
such manceuvres as those he describes were actually per- 
formed in the neighbourhood at the time when they are 
said to have been seen in the sky.—-£dit. Kal. 


Correspondence. 


ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 
—-_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In your Kaleidoscope of the 21st of April there 
appeared a letter of questions from your correspondent 
H.C. L. to which I should have replied, through the 
medium of your last publication, but that I was out of 
town at the time. I acknowledge that he has produced a 
casein which another sum besides £796 would answer the 
conditions of the question, and that £462 13s. 4d. might 
have been the sum, as stated in his first letter. This sum 
I certainly did not try, or pay any regard to, but, without 
hesitation, pronounced it to be wrong, being quite certain 
that, in the case to which my question had reference, the 
property of the multiples of nine could alone lead to the 
true answer; but the case he has produced is not such a 
case as my question refers to. My question supposes that 
the tradesman, in fixing on the amount of his clear annual 
income, on which he professes himself willing to be taxed, 
makes up the sum in the manner which, in fact and in 
practice, was usually adopted. H.C. L. will not be so 
absurd as to say that it was usual for a man, in reporting 
to the commissioners an income of several hundred pounds, 
to add shillings and pence to the sum: he will say that it 
was not customary, but a man might possibly do so; but 
my case has reference only to what might fairly be sup- 
posed to happen ; and taking it for granted that H.C. L. 
had produced none but a fair case, I charged him with a 
certain arithmetical error; for, in such a case, the error 
was tantamount to denying that 7 added to 2 must make 9: 
but as his is not a case in point, it is inadmissible, and 
must be set aside. He has asserted that my method of 
employing the property of the multiples of 9 would fail, if 
there were shillings in the original sum, the clear an- 
nual income, (which he terms the gross income, a mis- 
nomer which his readers will denominate a gross absurdity,) 














appalling beyond the power of words to express. A thou- 


and here again he is in an arithmetical error. He says 


that, in this case, when the tenth part is deducted, the 
digits in the remainder will not be a multiple of 9. Two 
examples will suffice to prove the contrary :—First, let the 
sum be £796 12s. As twelve shillings are six-tenths of a 
pound, from 796.6 

deduct 79.66 


716.94 the digits, in which are three times 
nine. Suppose the original sum to be £462 13s. call 
this 462.65 
deduct 46.265 


416.385; these digits also are 27, a multiple of 9. 

H.C. L. says that the meaning of the question is not 
clear. I stated that the tradesman, after fixing on his 
clear annual income, was to deduct ten per cent. from it; 
the remainder was the sum about which was the question. 
I don’t know how I could have worded it more intelligibly 
to him ; how I could have reduced it nearer to the level of 
his comprehension. 

H.C. L£. says that he understands it thus: that the 
tradesman was first to deduct from his income the duty, 
(10 per cent.,) and then to deduct 10 per cent. from the 
remainder! Without making any comments on such a con- 
fused misconception as this, let us see what he says after- 
wards, which is, that if he is right in this view of the 
case, the tradesman should have deducted an eleventh, in- 
stead of a tenth from the original sum. Now supposing 
this to have been £796, he is to deduct, (according to the 
method of H. C. L.) first 10 per cent. which leaves £716 
8s. and then 10 per cent. from this remainder, which 
would leave £644 15s. 2d., but this is much less than if 
he had deducted an eleventh part, for then the remainder 
would have been £723 12s. 9d. After having made such 
blunders, he cries out where are my arithmetical errors ? 
to which his readers will be apt to reply, where are they 
not ? 

This question, which he has so dogmatically pronounced 
first intangible, and then futile, he does not appear to have 
been able to answer, or even to comprehend. Whatever 
may be his powers, if his talents and ability are equal to 
his confidence and flippancy, he is unquestionably a first- 
rate man. E. 

EEE 
ANSWER TO W. C.’s OBJECTIONS. 





‘‘ Dedoceberis a me istos mores.” 
—<>__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When your correspondent W. C., (after solving 
the query I inserted in your paper) proposed, in his turn, 
another arithmetical question, I concluded that it was 
chiefly addressed tome. Under this idea I sent in a solu. 
tion, otherwise I should not have wasted even those few 

i on a problem of so little importance. But it ap- 
pears that, after along consideration, 17. C. has discovered 
that it was not obtained in a legal manner, the conditions 
of the question having been that neither algebra nor posi- 
tion should be employed. I am under the heavy imputa~ 
tion of making use of both. So true is it that ** the faults 
of others we descry.” He cavils at my expression, ‘* as. 
suming the third part to be one ;” yet, in his solution, we 
meet with the following, ‘* call it two shares,” ‘call this 
three shares, &c.; yet, forsooth, mine is position, and his 
perfectly justifiable. 

Had I been as fond of tautology as W. C., I might in- 
deed have said, “assuming the third part tobe one part,” or 
some similar nonsense, and thereby come within the ** con« 
ditions of his question,” and the measure of his capacity. 
If W. C. does not know the definition of position, let him 
consult some work on arithmetic; I dare say he has one ; 
I have no doubt he has'a key. With regard to the second 
objection, which includes both J. W——n and myself, in 
one sweeping clause, he is again ** at fault.” I know, as 
well as he, that we cannot take the integer 3 from the 
fraction 4 but I believe we may take the integer 3 from 








= of 1120621. W.C. appears to have lost sight of the 
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number given, and to consider it as unity; but he will 
please to recollect that he required a ‘+ general solution,” 
and that I, therefore, sent in one that would apply to all 
questions of the same conditions. This part of the ‘* con- 
ditions of the question” he has not thought fit to comply 
with himself. His objections are as much opposed to rea- 
son and good sense as his writing is to elegance and gram- 
matical precision. 

*¢ The query was to have been worked.” ‘‘ This,” says 
Cobbett, ** is House of Commons language; avoid it us 
as you would :”” but enough; I donot wish to quote 
his words more than I desire to inculcate his principles. 

His last letter is evidently the offspring of the same 
cacoéthes scribendi that induced him to send a solution to 
his own question, without waiting to see if others would 
appear. He has not evinced quite so much haste in solv- 
ing the query proposed by R; perhaps a fortnight was 
not sufficient time. We shall doubtless see, in your next 
Kaleidoscope, a most luminous solution by W. C., setting 
at defiance not only ** position and algebra,” but all the 
rules of arithmetic. Yours, &c. T. A. 

April 29, 1829. 

P. S. As he is so fond of limited questions, I request a 
solution of the following : t 

Find the amount of one farthing, at compound interest, 
for 375 years, at 68s. per cent. without the use of loga- 
rithms. 








— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1r,—Permit me to return my acknowledgments to 
T. A. for his solution of the problem which I proposed in 
the Kaleidoscope a fortnight ago, and, at the same time, to 
offer to his consideration, and that of your mathematical 
correspondents generally, the following question, which 
appeared in a London journal. The solution, which was 
given in the same paper some time afterwards, seemed to 
me to be incorrect.—Yours, &c. K. 
Liverpool, April 28, 1829. 


If 100 yards of very fine thread be wound round an 
upright rod, an inch and a half in circumference, how far 
must the person travel round the rod to unwind the thread 
from it ? 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Not having seen an arithmetical question pro- 
posed in the last Kaleidoscope, I send you the following. 
Yours, &c. w.c. 


To divide 95 into three such parts that twice the first, 
or greatest, plus 38, three times the second, plus 11, and 
four times the third, or least, plus 6, shall be all equal. 

A general solution is required, without the aid of po- 
sition or algebra. 





DRAUGHTS AND SCIENCE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I feel exceedingly gratified by the very tender 
and delicate interest which the right merry and lively Sig- 
nor Virtuoso exhibits for my mental and domestic com- 
forts. I am, indeed, the more flattered by the circum- 
stance, as I was not at all aware of having a virtuoso 
among my acquaintances; for though some of them 
might perhaps deserve such a title, I rather doubt whether 
any would have the assurance ¢o claim it. 

With regard to the point at issue, it really grieves me 
to see that the gentleman’s perception is not quite so con- 
spicuously quick as his temper. After a fortnight’s con- 
sideration, and with all the assistance derived from the 
letter of A Burgess, he finally asks what can scarcely be 
called a question, and certainly not a scientific one. 

The fine move of B is manifest, when insists upon 
being buffed: he thereby formally acknowledges the in- 
genious play of his antagonist; and if there be any spec- 


tators who understand what is going on, they will, of 
course, give B full credit for his plan, which is further- 
more rewarded by his carrying off a man as atrophy. In 
such a situation the game was represented when the first 
inquiry appeared in your paper ; and, on the 22d of April, 
the scientific and accomplished Signor actually asks, 
when it may be said that B makes a tine move? Prodi- 
gious! If books of references are wanted for the settling 
of such doubts, there is certainly no occasion for any body 
to be sombre: employment will never be deficient; and 
it will not require very great efforts of genius to be busy. 
It is, perhaps, the very reason why the Signor has so little 
time to spare.—Yours, &c. 


April 28. H. R. 











LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
To A. Daninos, of Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, for 
an invention communicated from abroad, for the manufac. 
ture of improved hats and bonnets, in imitation of Leg- 
horn straw hats and bonnets. Dated the 5th of February, 
18%9.—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To J. Burgis, of Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, fora me- 
thod of gilding woven fabrics, in burnished and dead or 
matted gold or silver, and which fabrics may be used as 
gold or silver and laced borderings, &c.—5th of Feb. 2 
months. 

To R. Green, of Blackwall, for improvements in the 
construction of masts.—5th of Feb. 4 months. 

To W. H. Kitchen, of High-street, St. Giles’s, Blooms- 
bury, and A. Smith, of York-terrace, Westminster, for 
improvements in the construction of window- frames, sashes, 
or casements, shutters, and doors, designed to afford secu- 
rity against burglars, as well as to exclude the weather.— 
7th of Feb. 6 months. 

To E. Head, Devonshire-street, Vauxhall-road, for im- 
provements in illumination, or producing artificial light. 
—12th of Feb. 6 months. 

ToS. Walker, of Beeston, Leeds, cloth manufacturer, 
for an improved apparatus, which he denominates ** an 
operameter,” applicable to machinery for dressing woollen 
or other cloths.—20th of Feb. 6 months, 

To W. Church, Esquire, of Bordesley Green, in the 
parish of Aston, Warwickshire, for improvements in but- 
tons, and in the machinery for manufacturing the same. 
—26th of March, 6 months. 

To W. Madeley, of Yardley, Worcestershire, farmer, 
for an apparatus for catching, detecting, and detaining de- 
predators and trespassers, or any animal, which he deno- 
minates, ** the human snare.”—28th March, 2 months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<<a 
EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADR, Se. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
A Second Edition, with some Additions, of 
A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-eight closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST. 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
Trade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions 
ete. | +e payee ooeere. trong ae &e. of the Eastern 
$ a great variet i 
information. g ety of other interesting and amusing 
elivered in Liverpool on Sth, 
Jan, —_ ‘poo! the Sth, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
verpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of all the Booksellers, ai E : 
- Sovad » and of the Agents of the 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c. AND TO PERSONS 
LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 





LIFE PRESERVE RS, 


} 


Warranted te support any person in the water with the 
clotheson. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidescepe. 


<a 


Puzzling Irons.—An expert hand will take off nine 
puzzling rings in six minutes. I have in my possession 
one with thirty-six rings, which was made for a gentle- 
man who vainly hoped he could disengage them in a 
comparatively short time. He did, I believe, persevere 
till he had taken off half the number, (for it remains with 
me in that state) after working at it at intervals, for 
about six or eight weeks, when he was obliged to give 
itup. Any one unacquainted with the power of numbers 
could scarcely be made to believe that, ifnine rings can 
be taken off in six minutes, four times that number would 
require nearly 3058 years and a half, working twelve hours 
in the day, without intermission, or that the average time 
required for taking off each ring would be about eighty- 
five years.—Mechanics’ Magazine.—In the next Kalei- 
doscope we shall copy this artiele, and illustrate it with an 
engraving. 

















The Beauties of Chess. 


$6 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V1Da. 
— 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXVII. 


















WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen .........F—6 1 King.........H—7 
2 King ....0.+.-G—5 2 King .....0...G—8 
3 King .........H—5 3 King.........H—7 
4 Pawn ...00000.G—e5 4 King .........G—8 
5 Bishop ......00-C—=5 5 King .........H—7 
6 Bishop.........D—4 6 King .........G—8 
7 Queen .........D—8 7 King .........H—7 
8 Pawn ........G—6 MATE. 

TO COMPEL THE BLACK TO WIN. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen .........F—6 1 King.........H—7 
2 King .........G—5 2 King .........G—8 
3 King .........H 3 King.........H—7 
4 Bishop. * 4 King .........G—8 


5 Bishop. 
6 Castle ...... .«.EK—7 
7 Castle ........E—8X 





8 Queen .........G—6 8 Pawn.........G—6X 
MATE. 
= ————P 





Tide Table. 


Days. (aforn.|Hven. Height.) Festivals, &c. 
h m. ft. in.| 














Tuesday -- 5, 0 8} 0 3019 11 |} [Easter Term begins. 
Wednesday 6’ 0 50} 1 1118 10 John Evan. ante Port L. 
Thursday 7 1 31; 1 5217 4 

Friday ---- 8 214 2 3615 7 

Saturday-- 9 2 58 32214 1 

Sunday----10 3 48 41712 1 {Third Sunday after Easter. 
Monday --ll 449 5 2411 2 | 

Tuesday --12 6 3 6411011 ! 





Co Correspondents. 

Story or Seiico.—This story has, for the present week, 
superseded the appearance of some other interesting arti- 
cles which were in preparation, and which were promised. 
Our correspondents who favoured us with the communi- 
cations to which we allude, will be readily reconciled to the 
temporary postponement of their esteemed favours. If we 
had not appropriated the story of Selico thus early, we 
should have been anticipated by others, and have been a day 
behind the fair. 

Steam NAviGATIon.—The article on this subject (or, rather, we 
should say aportion of it) shall appear in our next. 

Tue Exive’s Homr.—There must be some error in transcrib- 
ing this song, which should otherwise have appeared last 
week. Perhaps our correspondent can rectify it: it occurs 
in the last line but four— 

** Should once again this furm shine.” 
The measure is false, and the meaning not very distinct. 

Tne Large Countess or Dersy.—The brief sketch recom- 
mended by A Reader will be found in a preceding page. 

MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS.—We had over- 
looked the communications of A Cable Street correspondent 
and 7. M., which shall be examined.—A Student wishes to 
know why the series of the mathematical department has 
been suspended. Perhaps we may beable to tell him. The 
reason we have heard assigned is so preposterous that we 
cannot credit it; but we shall inquire into the fact, and 
publish it. 

CELESTIAL MECHANICS.—We have, in a preceding page, pub- 
lished acommunication received from Sir Richard Phillips; 
and we wish to direct the attention of our scientific readers 
to the singular speculations of this gentleman. 


Printed, published, and sold, every T'uesday,by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be ha 
of all Booksellers. 
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